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LOUIS XV.*AND XVI... FURNITURE. 


F furniture, in the modern sense 
() of the word, there was little 

during the Middle Ages. 
Benches, tables or trestles and chests 
formed the chief movable pieces of 
woodwork in houses, and these, though 
sometimes elaborately wrought, were 
rather the work of the carpenter than 
of the cabinet-maker. In fact, the 
cabinet-maker first made his appear- 
ance during the Renaissance; and up 
to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the French simply carried on the 
development of the Renaissance forms, 
their work becoming more and more 
Italian in character. 

Subsequent to 1662 French furniture 
is roughly divided into four styles, 
corresponding to the monarchs under 
whose influences the manufactures 
were carried on: Louis XIV., Louis 
XV., Louis XVI. and Napoleon I. 
As in all cases of subdivision into 
periods, the styles belonging to each 
are found to overlap each other; the 
distinctive characteristics of each do 
not apply with certainty. In the case 
of the art we are considering, however, 
the dividing lines are drawn with 
unusual clearness, and we have, as it 
were, progress by jerks, rather than an 
even flow of change. The reason for 
this seems to be that each style was the 
result of a court fashion which de- 
pended essentially on the taste of the 


Nore.— A set of Louis XVI. chairs was illustrated in 
Number 2, Volume IV., of THE BRocHURE SERIES. 


reigning monarch. Louis XIV., who 
was the originator of the school, loved 
pompous magnificence. In its earlier 
years, and in fact until the close of the 
reign, the forms of Louis XIV. furni- 
ture maintained a certain vigor and 
severity of line which saved it from 
sinking into mere gaudiness, and 
which was the result of the still linger- 
ing influence of the Italian Renais- 
sance. But the charm of form gave 
way altogether to the desire for effect. 
The skill in the production of this 
effect, and the mastery over intractable 
and difficult material, seems to have 
given sufficient satisfaction. 

The desire of the king was_ for 
magnificence at all hazards, and mag- 
nificence was produced by the yard. 
‘¢They abandoned,” says M. de 
Champeaux, ‘‘the ancient side-tables 
and chests made of native woods in 
preference for foreign woods, which 
the discovery of India and America 
had just introduced. Rarity of material 
assumed an overwhelming importance, 
to the detriment of artistic composition, 
which had up to then occupied first 
place. Consequently the conditions of 
work changed; it became necessary to 
employ costly substances, to treat them 
with care, and to use up the smallest 
pieces. A gulf was fixed between the 
old-fashioned carpenter, faithful to the 
carving of native woods, and the cabi- 
net-maker, whose care was to produce 
objects of magnificence.” In other 
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words, an essential element of vulgarity 
was introduced, —the employment of 
brilliant and costly materials solely for 
the sake of their brilliancy and costli- 
ness. This is the standpoint from 
which French furniture of Louis XIV. 
and of his successor’s reign should be 
regarded; and this once realized, there 
is much to admire in the marvellous 
skill and invention lavished upon it, 
the fancy and variety which charac- 
terize its designs, the minuteness of the 
workmanship, the inlaying of its sur- 
faces, the graving and chiselling of its 
brasses, the ingenuity of its construc- 
tion and its expense. 

The style of Louis XV., while it 
. possesses all the brilliancy of execution 
belonging to that of Louis XIV., lacks 
almost altogether, at least in the earlier 
part of its existence, whatever of dignity 
was to be found in the latter. Louis 
XIV. work had already made use of 
the occasional absence of symmetry in 
grasping its great effect of varied and 
abrupt light and shade; the style of 
Louis XV. formulated it, so to speak, 
into a principle, and symmetry became 
not only a thing of no consequence, 
but an untoward circumstance not to be 
encouraged. It seemed fairly wearied 
of the right lines and simplicity of the 
antique, and indulged itself in a system 
of random fancies thrown together en- 
tirely at variance with classic use. 

The style received its name, Rococo, 
from the corruption of two words, 
rocatlles (rocks) and coguz/les (shells) , 
for rock-like, shell-like forms were its 
principal ornamental motives. Other 
details figure in the ornamentation, 
such as roses, cornucopias, vases, scrolls, 
etc., but the shell is everywhere trium- 
phant. 

There is nothing in the entire range 
of art acting as an example or incite- 
ment to this Rococo. Before it existed 
there was nothing like it, and there has 
been nothing like it since. Every shape 
and line throughout the medley is 
twisted and turned and involved. It 
lengthened the acanthus scroll into end- 
less, reedy, wandering foliations. It 
looked upon nature as a rude and bar- 
barous affair that needed some dressing 
of French taste. It is quite impossible 
to take some of the specimens seriously. 


And yet good specimens of Louis XV. 
furniture have two qualities which can- 
not be overlooked. First, the actual 
skill of the men who handled the tools 
is marvellous. Whether they were 
working in metal or wood, the best 
workmen of that day had at once a 
freedom and a force combined with a 
delicacy and finish which have probably 
never been equalled. Secondly, these 
pieces of furniture are marvellously 
decorative. These twists and twirls, 
unmeaning as they may seem, have an 
object, if not a very high one. They 
make the light glance from the gilded 
metal ina thousand diflerent ways and 
from a thousand different points, while 
the high relief affords plenty of dark 
shadows amongst the brightness. Ro- 
coco furniture makes a complete effect, 
according to its own purposes; and if 
a room furnished in it looks like a 
stage set for a conjurer, it is for a con- 
jurer that can make the sun shine on a 
gray day, that can turn fatigue into 
pleasure, and fill discontent with cheer ; 
because, whatever faults it has, it is 
the only style of all that has ever paid 
complete attention to physical comfort. 
The straight back, the upright lines, 
the honest and sturdy supports of the 
Gothic, the grace and beauty of the 
Renaissance are not to be compared 
for comfort to the deep-seated delicious- 
ness of the Louis XV. 

Asa Venetian chair, made of three 
straight planks and carved into an in- 
tricacy of noble beauty, tells that it was 
used by no inert and enervated race, 
so these round-cushioned, downy seats, 
and this dazzle of gilded shells and 
rocks, tell all the story of the lassitude 
and luxury of the court of that vicious 
ruler to whose self-indulgence they owe 
their birth. 

Toward the close of the reign of 
Louis XV., however, a reaction set in 
against these absurdities. This change 
was due, no doubt, partly to the con- 
tinuance in any extremely extravagant 
course for more than a certain time, 
but chiefly to the wider knowledge of 
Roman art that was at this time spread 
through Europe. 

Herculaneum had been discovered in 
1713, and about 1740 researches into 
the remains of the city were resumed 
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with more definite purpose. About the 
same period Pompeii was discovered, 
and excavations were there also carried 
on during the second half of the cen- 
tury. It is needless to say that the 
peculiar cause of the destruction of 
both those towns had preserved in them 
perfect memorials, in many forms, of 
the social life of antiquity. Decora- 
tions, utensils, and furniture of all 
kinds that were made of metal and had 
resisted the action of damp and time 
were recovered in fair condition. One 
result of these discoveries, both in 
France and England, was a return to a 
healthier and renewed feeling for the 
classic, and no art product was more 
affected by this recrudescence of 
classicism than furniture. 

The furniture known under the 
name of Louis XVI. has a curious 
similarity but a much greater differ- 
ence to that of his predecessor. The 
similarity is in the festoons, the gar- 
lands and gilding and the shell decora- 
tion; the difference is in the shape of 
the piece, and the care and serious 
study expended on it. Refinement is 
evident in its lines—the very opposite 
of the Quatorze habit of neglecting de- 
tail in order to secure broad effect. 
The earlier chair with sprawling legs, 
called the cazcan (from which the 
dance of the same name derived its 
appelation) was a chair not to be ac- 
cepted in the fashion of Louis XVI. 
but to be departed from as widely as 
circumstances would admit. There is 
not a sprawling leg to be found in any 
article of Louis XVI. furniture; they 
are nearly all upright, turned some- 
times in various ways, imitating vases 
and cups, the flat tazza at the top, and 
in the main resembling little columns 
or colonnettes, headed and supported 
by tiny astragals, usually fluted, and 
usually with the fluting accentuated 
and broken by lines of gilding. Gild- 
ing did its best, indeed, in the Louis 
XVI. style; not with the vulgar pro- 
fusion that it superseded, but with 
remarkable freedom, considering the 
fact of the return to Greek profiles, 
and with the naturally accompanying 
exhibition of a severer fancy than had 
ruled before for centuries. 

Severe in outline only it would seem, 
for when we come to decoration there 
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were the multitudinous wreaths and 
festoons and knots and ribbons, with 
rosettes of roses, nests of acanthus, and 
scrolls, half in doubt whether they are 
not the broken fragments of a shell, 
and many other variations in the 
mouldings and mounts. ‘But heavy 
articles were well lifted off the floor, 
grace was regarded from a_chaster 
point of view than when the polite 
world sat and lay on the old agglom- 
meration of curves, while comfort, 
although carried to no such point of 
Oriental luxury and lounging as once, 
was yet by no means overlooked.” 

But while the effect of Louis XVI. 
furnishings was more severe, it was 
equally as splendid as that of its 
predecessors. The panels of rooms 
had no more of the Rococo flourishes; 
they followed straight lines and were 
usually painted white; the pilasters 
between were carved with minute rich- 
ness and delicacy, and were so finely 
and substantially gilt that the gilding is 
in perfect preservation today. The 
quills of the fluted columns were 
beaded, and arabesque-work, after the 
old Raphaelesque designs, accompanied 
the decoration of many interiors, these 
portions carved and those painted and 
gilt, the gilding alloyed so as to pro- 
duce various tints—coppery-red, sil- 
very-green, and the like. 

The pieces of furniture themselves, 
when of merit, were designed by 
Riesener, Roentgen, Cauvet, and many 
other artists of celebrity, who also 
often took in charge the whole accom- 
panying scheme of decoration; and 
various articles were made of tulip, 
purple, laburnum or rosewood, or of 
lighter -woods colored in the various 
golden-brown shades by means of a 
hot iron. The chief ornament was 
marquetry of elaborate pattern and 
workmanship, in floral garlands, sur- 
rounded by borders of fine diaper-work. 
The chairs, beds and couches were 
upholstered in Gobelin, or in the costly 
French and Italian silks. All these 
articles were further enriched by beau- 
tiful metal mounts, modelled with ex- 
quisite precision, chased, and gilt again 
with a solid finish that defies time and 
tarnish; while the inlaid bits of Sevres 
porcelain added a delicate charm to the 
whole. 
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Club Notes. 


has safely passed its initiative and 

most trying stages, and takes pleas- 

ure in notifying the other clubs of 
itsexistence. The lack of suitable quarters 
and the means to obtain better ones did 
much to retard the progress of the Club; 
but now that it has secured permanent and 
commodious rooms in the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and a donation of $200 from the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter, A.I.A., it has started ona 
new and promising life. The Club was or- 
ganized in 1896 with a charter membership 
of thirteen, and has now a membership 
of forty. 

The first meeting of the season was 
held October 16. At the second meet- 
ing the following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. John T. Comes, Vice- 
President, Mr. T. E. Billquist; Secre- 
tary. Mr © 2r Peoples; Treasurer, Mr. 
Walter H. Stuten. During the coming 
season, classes in modelling will be held 
under the instruction of Mr. F. Van Mul- 
dern, and in drawing from theantique under 
Mr. H.S. Stevenson. Eveningsareset apart 
for discussions, socials and lectures. The 
problems in design for the season are: 
(1) Entrance Porch, English Gothic 
Church; (2) Suburban Railway Station; (3) 
Balcony, City Residence; (4) Suburban 
Chapel; (5) Pen and Ink Rendering; (6) 
City Residence Front. Much interest is 
shown by the members, and the classes in 
modelling and in the antique are well at- 
tended. 

The Club’s third annual ‘‘Smoker”’ was 
held on December 23, at the studio of Mr. 
H. S. Stevenson. Mr. Edward Stotz gave 
a talk on ‘“‘Shadows,” and a programme ot 
music was presented under the direction of 
Messrs. Frank T. Thuma and David T. 
Moore. 


[= Pittsburgh Architectural Club 


Many members and their friends at- 
tended the December meeting of the 
Sketch Club of New York, held in the new 
rooms, at 19 West 24th Street, on Decem- 
ber 3. The Entertainment Committee had 
labored to make the evening a success, the 
House Committee provided refreshments; 
and, after the business meeting, the fes- 
tivities continued till a late hour, 

The rooms have been newly decorated 
and arranged to meet the needs of the vari- 
ousclasses. Mr. Nesbit has offered to erect 
a mantel in the Club’s sitting-room, the 
design to form the subject of a competi- 
tion; and Mr. Francis L. Ellingwood has 
presented a cast of the Apollo Belvedere. 


At the November meeting of the St. Louis 
Architectural Club several amendments to 
the constitution were adopted, among them 
one changing the dates of the monthly and 
annual meetings that the business meetings 


might be separated from those of a purely 
social character, and that the election of 
officers might be deferred until the close of 
the season’s work. The symposiums occur 
on the first Saturday of each month, and 
all the members are usually on hand. 

The December meeting was unusually 
well attended, and an interesting pro- 
gramme had been provided by the com- 
mittee. Mr. T. C. Young read an instructive 
criticism of the drawings of the monthly 
problem, ‘“‘ An Entrance toa Public Park”: 
and Messrs. Benno Janssen, S. P. Annau 
and F. A. P. Burford received first, second 
and third place, respectively. Mr. Albert 
Knell was selected to judge the drawings 
for the December problem, ‘‘ A Gardener's 
Cottage.” 


The Atelier Freedlander opened in Octo- 
ber with renewed enthusiasm, and with a 
larger number of pupils than ever. The 
result of the Summer Competition was 
highly satisfactory. In the Class A prob- 
lem, ‘‘A Terminal Railroad Station,” Mr. 
E. R. Vedder received one of the two first 
mentions awarded; and in Class B, first 
mention was awarded to Mr. George Licht 
in the Order Problem, ‘‘ Greek Doric,” 
and also in the Plan Problem ‘‘A School- 
house.” Inthe Sketch Problem, ‘‘A Palm 
House,” mention was given to Mr. E. R. 
Vedder’s design. Great interest has been 
manifested in the Monthly Sketch Prob- 
lem, instituted by the Patron to exercise 
the pupils in the finding of ready solutions 
of the given programmes. The latest 
Sketch Competition was for ‘‘ A Crematory 
Chapel,” the principal object being to show 
in the elevation the distinctive character 
of the crematory rites. The first prize 
was awarded to Mr. E. R. Vedder. 


“The hight Greatest Pacades.” 


HE following criticisms of the Bro- 
CHURE SERIES list of the eight great- 
est facades in the world were received 


too late to be printed with the others 
in last month’s issue. 


J. CLEVELAND CADY 
OF MESSRS. CADY, BERG & SEE. 


An extremely interesting conundrum! What is a 
preéminently ‘‘ great fagade’’ ? Is it the one richest in or- 
nament? Or that with most perfect and exquisite detail? 
Or the one of greatest dimensions? Or of one style as 
against another? Is it not something more than all this? 
—a great conception, modeled with such fine proportion, 
such largeness of view, such unity and harmony, that its 
effect as a whole not only charms and delights, but thrills. 
Its impressiveness is not due to any one thing, but to the 
noble idea, and the manner in which all portions and feat- 
ures, by emphasis or subordination, have been made to con- 
tribute to and develop it. Like all human work it may 
have its imperfections, but it cannot be seriously lacking 
in these importar.t points and be regarded as among “‘ the 
greatest.” 

For this reason the Paris Opera House would hardly 
seem to have a place in the list. It is, indeed, a work of 
great size, lavish cost ($5,000,000), but is extremely faulty 
in composition, its main ront showing no constructional 
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connection with its sides, and the pile lacking emphasis, 
other than the magnificence which comes from a great 
expenditure. St. Mark’s Library, while rich and beautiful, 
is too limited in character and size to rank as one of the 
“greatest fagades.”’ It, like others, belongs to the class 
that charm, but are not masterful. Of the latter class the 
three great churches are examples. (Why was not Cologne 
a favorite?) The church is so free from the lhmitations 
that hamper other buildings, has so much in its problem 
to inspire to largeness and nobility of design, that its 
finest specimens seem to furnish us with the ‘ greatest 
fagades”’ in the world. < 


New York City, J. CLEVELAND Capy. 


JOHN GALEN HOWARD 
OF MESSRS. HOWARD & CAULDWELL. 


Such a list, no doubt, has a certain value as indicating 
the general tendency of thought on the part of those who 
have expressed their preferences in the matter of 
architectural composition. One thing I am delighted to 
note, and that is the catholicity which is manifested by the 
choice of these eight fagades; they represent nearly all 
the great art periods thus far traversed by civilization; at 
the same time I cannot help feeling that some few of the 
buildings mentioned might well have been omitted in favor 
of certain others. 

As to the first, Notre Dame, I am fully in accord with 
your readers; there is no greater, or more sublime archi- 
tectural creation than this superb work. Perhaps when 
that was new, and when the Parthenon was new and 
whole, the latter may have possessed an amplitude, an ex- 
quisiteness of beauty which the medizval building almost 
surely lacked; but of this we can only judge now by 
crumbling ruins. As to St. Peter’s, unless the term fagade 
is stretched to mean the noble dome, I should most certainly 
eliminate it entirely from the discussion, for the facade, 
using the word in its more restricted sense, is, in my opin- 
ion, one of the stupidest and worst of the compositions of 
the Italian Renaissance; the dome, on the other hand, is 
one of the sublimest works extant. If we could consider 
that alone, it would be fair to place it third. I strongly 
suspect that from a purely architectural point of view the 
Ducal Palace has no place in such a list as this. Beautiful, 
full of indescribable charm and enriched with sculpture 
which renders it from a historical point of view and from a 
picturesque point of view, as well as from a standpoint of 
mere sentiment, an inexhaustible source of intellectual and 
artistic pleasure, it seems to me that it is, nevertheless, so 
far as its architectonic character is concerned, vastly 
inferior to many other buildings. Again, Amiens Cathe- 
dral deserves to be placed very high on a list of the greatest 
architectural compositions, when it is not only the mere 
facade, either principal or lateral which is taken into con- 
sideration, but the organism as a whole. It is one of the 
greatest duzldzmgs, but hardly one of the greatest fagades, 
I should say. Rouen, or even Rheims, in point. of mere 
elevation have qualities of esemdb/e which Amiens can 
scarcely rival, though each of the former must yield the 
palm to Robert of Luzarche’s masterpiece in point of 
greatness as a whole. I am glad to see the Opera House 
at Paris placed in so honorable a relation in spite of all the 
strictures which are justly to be drawn on a thousand of 
its details; the conception of the composition as a whole 
and the executive skill which have gone to the develop- 
ment of the parts into their just relationship among them- 
selves and to the exsemble render it worthy to be ranked 
with the greatest achievements of architecture. There re- 
main two buildings, the St. Mark’s Library and the Farnese 
Palace, which, notwithstanding their exceeding beauty, I 
cannot nevertheless rate with the very greatest works in 
this art; and yet, if we look for others of their kind which 
shall throw them in the shade, where are they to be found? 
I could wish that a building of quite another kind might 
be admitted into this category, viz., St. Mark’s church; 
and I can hardly satisfy myself with any list so long as this 
one is, which bars out Perrault’s noble colonnade. The 
subject is one of such far reaching interest and so con- 
nected with one’s most intimate ideals that it seems futile 
to attempt in a few words to classify the thousand subjects 
which throng to one’s attention. After all there are so 
many reservations and so many qualifications to be given 
heed to. 


New York City. Joun GaLten Howarp. 


CASS GILBERT. 


The request for my comment and criticism upon the 
selection of the ‘‘ Eight Greatest Fagades in the World’ 
presents to my mind a very interesting subject. In taking 
it up one might properly consider what constitutes ‘ great- 
ness” in architecture. Ina general way I would say that 
it is that quality which produces a powerful impression 
upon the human mind. Noble proportions, majestic scale, 


rich color, effects of light and shade each in their way con- 
tribute to such impressions. Not one of the fagades men- 
tioned would include ad/ of these elements of greatness; 
nevertheless, some of them are undeniably “ great.” 
Among the buildings on the list, Notre Dame in Paris, 
St. Mark’s Library, St. Peter’s at Rome, and the Farnese 
Palace, can be considered from the standpoint of the fagade 
alone; the Parthenon certainly not; the Opera House in 
Paris, perhaps}; but I shall understand the selection to be 
taken in the broader general sense wherein the facade is 
considered primarily, and yet the subject not limited to the 
exact boundary lines thereof. 

I should place Notre Dame at Paris on the list, not- 
withstanding its barbarism, for it is “ great”? in the large 
sense of the word; great by reason of its balance, its sym- 
metry and the richness of its detail, and unrivalled in its 
effects of light and shade. Nevertheless, I must confess to 
a distinct sense of disappointment on returning to it after a 
number of years. The Parthenon cannot properly be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the fagade alone, yet would 
doubtless be placed within this limited list by nearly every 
one. The Opera House in Paris, considered from the 
standpoint of the fagade alone, lacks much of the impres- 
sion that is produced by the mass of the building, and yet 
I think could properly be consideréd among the eight great 
fagades in the world. St. Mark’s Library, admirable and 
beautiful as it is, produces no gveat impression upon the 
mind. One has to stop.and seek its beauties; and while to 
the architect or amateur it is a master-piece, it does not tell 
the story of mankind, nor express the aspirations of the 
race. It does not draw the prompt response, nor compel 
the involuntary admiration of the beholder as does the 
Ducal Palace, and yet, judged from the highest standard, 
one cannot consider the Ducal Palace great. Charming, 
beautiful and rich as it is, I cannot conceive that the most 
ardent Venetian would claim that it equals the fagade of 
San Marco. The fagade of St. Peter’s at Rome cannot be 
placed in the list without question. The environment and 
setting is so superb, the dome so majestic, and the scale of 
the building itself so grand that one 1s tempted to placc ‘he 
fagade among those which most powerfully affect che 
human mind; but eliminate Bernini’s majestic colonnades, 
remove the dome, and the facade, considered by itself 
alone, would not be counted one of the eight greatest in 
the world. The scale is grand, to be sure— majestic, if 
you will, but the architecture falls far below the standard 
of greatness: analyzed one finds it illogical and clumsy, 
and its only claim to greatness to rest upon its size and the 
company it keeps; on the other hand, if it is not too much 
of a Hibernianism, I am willing to say that the rear of 
St. Peter’s is one of the greatest fagades in the world. It 
may well be doubted whether the fagade of Amiens should 
be included in this list. Marvelous as it is, splendid in 
detail, impressive and romantic, it still lacks that serene 
majesty which should be one of the elements of greatness. 
It is restless, full of movement, lacking balance—nay, 
even lacking proportion; and I am tempted to say that 
the fagade of Cologne Cathedral, notwithstanding its stupid 
repetition of petty detail, produces a much more powerful 
impression upon the human mind than the fagade of 
Amiens, though in saying this I still reserve to myself the 
privilege of preferring the Cathedral at Amiens. The 
fagade of the Farnese Palace in Rome, falls, it seems to 
me, properly within the list, for it may be considered 
purely as a fagade, not relying upon its environment, nor 
the necessary parts of the building. Here the scale is 
sustained throughout, the proportions are fine, and the size 
is such that majesty is expressed thereby ; but in admitting 
it to the list must I say I like it better than some I exclude? 

And so as I review each one I find reason to qualify 
my opinion and to admit that the difficulties of a choice 
are such that I am glad that I alone am not compelled to 
make it. Were I compelled to make the choice, I should 
certainly substitute San Marco for the Library at Venice, 
and I should consider long and carefully if I might not 
include somewhere in the list such widely dissimilar de- 
signs as the facade of the Cathedral at Pisa, Santa Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, the Coliseum at Rome and the great 
temple at Pzstum. 


Sr. Paut. Cass GILBERT. 


EDITOR OF 
“THE CANADIAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDER,” 


It is curious and interesting to find in this list of the 
eight greatest fagades in the world that the first three are 
examples of the three classes of design into which archi- 
tecture may be divided. The first is the constructional 
style, in which construction forms the motive, and the 
parts are proportioned only with regard to their function. 
The second is the style which proportions its parts in con- 
formity to abstract beauty rather than to the bare neces- 
sities of construction.. The third class is architecture in 
which the motive is display. It is a hopeful sign that, in a 
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country which is developing new methods of construction, 
the first place should be given to a great example of the 
style which succeeded in developing beauty at the same 
time that it developed scientific construction. The other 
examples in the list, are, with the exception of Amiens 
Cathedral, of a mixed character and have less significance 
for this reason. If influence on subsequent work is a test 
of greatness, the Farnese Palace, as the leading example of 
the type which has begotten the modern tin cornice, is well 
placed, but it seems an easy triumph, and one would have 
thought the Ducal Palace, though it has had so little 
influence in comparison, should have been ranked above it. 
Epitor oF *‘ THE CANADIAN 
Toronto, CaNapDaA. ARCHITECT AND BuILDER.”’ 


CLARENCE H. JOHNSTON. 


_ The eight fagades selected are undoubtedly representa- 
tive buildings. Are they, however, the ‘‘ greatest in the 
world’’?. I believe the Parthenon, Notre Dame, Paris, or 
Amiens belong to this classification, and I realize that 
St. Mark’s Library, the Ducal Palace and Garnier’s Opera 
House come close to the mark. 1 have not the same 
opinion concerning St. Peter’s or the Farnese. The former 
without the dome 1s a very inferior creation, aside from its 
size, while the Farnese loses tremendously in its top story 
treatment.: It seems to me that India possesses, in her 
tomb and temple architecture, buildings that belong to the 
first rank; and I have.a feeling that in the palace archi- 
tecture of Florence there are several ** great’’ buildings. 
One might continue selecting buildings representing cer- 
tain qualities, but to make the selection an intelligent one 
the point of view from which it was made should be 
clearly established beforehand. lf the qualification was 
that of size alone it would be a simple matter; if of style, 
then it becomes difficult. On the whole, however, the 
choice of the voters is ajfairly representative one, and 
covers the field very well. 
St. Paut. 


CLARENCE H JoHNSTON. 


Brochure Series 
Competition “KK,” 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AWARD. 


N this Competition, —for the plan and 
perspective of .a .two-room Country 
Schoolhouse, — more than two hundred 
designs were submitted. In making the 

award, the judge, Mr. Edmund M. Wheel- 


FIRST PRIZE DESIGN. 


MR. ANTHONY P. VALENTINE, JR-» PHILADELPHIA. 
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SECOND PRIZE DESIGN. 
MR. A. C. FERNALD, BOSTON. 


wright, has considered that, without greatly 
exceeding the available space, it would be 
impossible to discuss in detail the numer- 
ous points involved in the planning of a 
two-room schoolhouse; and these points 
have been, moreover, thoroughly dealt 
with in the various recent treatises on the 
subject. In making the award he has, how- 
ever, considered separately the several 
types presented in the Competition, and 
the three prize designs represent, respect- 
ively, the best designs submitted in each 
of the three most desirable types. 

As the programme did not specify defi- 


THIRD PRIZE DESIGN. 
MR. GEORGE HOWELL HARRIS, CHICAGO> 
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MENTION. MR. JULIUS E, HEIMERL, MILWAUKEE. 


nitely in regard to the basement, it has 
not been considered necessary to consider 
whether the separate toilet-rooms placed 
on the first floor should be fully adequate 
for the number of scholars accommodated. 

The First Prize has been awarded to Mr. 
Anthony P. Valentine, Jr., 142 Ritner 
St., Philadelphia. His design presented 
the most compact plan, and an interesting 
external treatment. As the class-rooms 
are but twenty-two feet in width they 
are well lighted; and the saving of unnec- 
essary hall-space by providing separate 


MENTION. MR. FRANCIS H. CRUESS,; WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
entrances for boys and girls is a decided 
merit. 

Of the plans with class-rooms on two 
sides, and no light immediately in front of 
the teacher’s eyes, the design of Mr. A. C. 
Fernald, 178 Devonshire St., Boston, pre- 
sents the best solution, and is awarded 
Second Prize. Asa point of minute criti- 


cism, it may be added that this award does 
not imply commendation of the use of 
mullioned windows, which most authorities 
consider undesirable. 

Among the plans on the ‘‘cart-wheel”’ 
submitted by Messrs. 


873 


those 


principle, 
Howell 


George Harris, Monroe 


MENTION. MR. W. ADAIR PRICE, MONTREAL- 


MENTION. MR. FRED’K A. MILLER, ROCHESTER. 


St., Chicago, and Julius E. Heimerl, 229 
Second Avenue, Milwaukee, were the 
best; and while the elevation of Mr. Hei- 
merl’s design was preferable, the greater 
excellence of Mr. Harris’ plan gave it 
precedence, and to him, therefore, the Third 
Prize has been awarded. 

Honorable Mentions have been awarded 
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MENTION. MR. ARTHUR He. BUCKLEY, CHICAGO. 
to Messrs. Julius E. Heimerl, Milwaukee; 
Frank E. Coombs, East Boston; Frederick 
A. Miller, Rochester; Arthur H. Buckley, 
Chicago; W. Adair Price, Montreal; Arthur 
J. Eagleson, Mt. Vernon, N Y.; H. Hilliard 
Smith, Hartford; Richard Philipp, Mil- 
waukee- Ro E.. Rust.(St- Louis® (Carl 
P. Bergen, Philadelphia; Louis LaBeaume, 
Boston, and Leon N. Gillette, Philadel- 
phia. 

The announcement of new Competition 
“M” will be found in this issue on the 
advertising page facing inside front cover, 
on which page all Competition announce- 
ments will hereafter be found. 
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MENTION, 


MR. FRANK E. COOMBS, EAST BOSTON. 
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